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HENRY J. SKEFFINGTON 



It is an honor and, I assure you, a very great pleasure to have 
been called by Professor Harms to be with you and to fill the 
gap left by my friend Golden. I wish, however, that I could say, 
with Mr. Thurber: "At this point I desire to unload on the 
commission." I shall not go into more than a very brief dis- 
cussion, giving you a peep into the industrial life as I see it. Mr. 
Golden, general president of the Textile Workers' Union, knows 
my sentiments on this subject, and I know his — we agree thor- 
oughly. Mr. Golden, however, has had much more experience 
with industrial schools than I have. He knows of them in 
England, where he was born. He had some experience there 
as a pupil in those schools. He knows, too, of the textile schools 
here in our own state ; and he could tell you of the efforts of the 
textile unions themselves to start and maintain schools to teach 
their own members. There is such a school in the city of Fall 
River; the loom: fixers of that city have maintained it for a long 
time, to teach their members how to take care of looms. There 
was one in Lawrence, maintained by the Loom Fixers' Union of 
that city, but they, unfortunately, were compelled to discontinue 
it on account of lack of funds. The state, as you know, maintains 
textile schools together with the cities of Lowell, Fall River, and 
New Bedford. I have in mind, too, how, when a Mergenthaler 
machine was introduced into the printers' trade, the typographi- 
cal union in my home city of Philadelphia procured one of the 
machines, set it up, and invited the members to come in and learn 

1 Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Harvard Teachers' Associa- 
tion, March 2, 1907. Mr. Skeffington was formerly general secretary of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' International Union, and is now connected with the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company. He took the place on the programme of Mr. 
John Golden, president of the United Textile Workers of America, Fall River, 
speaking on industrial education from the point of view of the union and the 
workingman. 
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how to run it. They solved the machine question in that trade, 
and did it intelligently and well. The result is that they have 
established an eight-hour work-day, and their wages have risen 
at the same time. Other trades, as you know, have not adjusted 
themselves to the question of machinery as yet. 

Mr. Golden would also have told you of the experiences he 
had with the labor unions of this commonwealth as secretary of 
the Industrial Commission, appointed by Governor Douglas, 
which preceded the present commission. They had a number of 
hearings throughout the state, and the leaders of the trade-union 
movement turned out in force in a number of places to appear 
in favor of, or opposed to, the project, as it appeared to them. I 
am sorry to say that a large number of the labor leaders of our 
commonwealth are still opposed to this idea. They are not 
opposing it so strenuously now as they were some months ago. 
They had an idea that this was a scheme of the employers to 
establish trade schools; and the very name "trade school" is 
obnoxious — very, very obnoxious — to a trade-unionist, because, 
when in New York, some years ago, Colonel Auchmutty started 
a trade school to teach boys in the building trades, and sought to 
put them out as full-fledged workmen, there was a good deal of 
commotion. Strikes and other troubles finally led the colonel, 
or whoever else had charge of the place, to change its policy ; but 
the phrase "trade school" has had a sinister significance for the 
leader of the trade-union ever since. When you talk of indus- 
trial education he at once jumps to the conclusion that it is a 
device of the employer to turn out these immigrants, who are 
coming in in such large numbers, as half-baked mechanics, with 
only sufficient knowledge to take the place of the other workmen 
who are high-priced and likely to go out on strike some time. 
That is the conception, or was, of this present movement. It is 
not, however, I am pleased to say, the conception of all of the 
trade-union leaders of this commonwealth, or of the tirade- 
unionists themselves. We who favor this movement see some- 
thing different, we see something better; and we think that the 
state ought to provide it for us. 

When Mr. Thurber was speaking of the boy who comes into 
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their printing-office, and works his way up in spite of every- 
body there, he was picturing my own experience when I 
went into the Sherman Print in Philadelphia as a boy. I, too, was 
a printers' devil ; but I was not one of those that could stand it, 
as he pictured. What I thought was a better opportunity 
opened to me in a shoe factory, and I went there. Now, I 
think the best service I can do for the idea of industrial education 
by the state would be to picture to you some of my own experi- 
ences in learning my trade. I came out of school, as so many 
do, at a very early age, and directly to the first job I could get. 
We were poor; I was a child of immigrant parents; we had to 
work. They could not keep us at school beyond a certain stage, 
and we had to turn to work, especially during the vacation 
period; and nine times out of ten, if we happened to hang on to 
something in the vacation period, the chances were that our 
parents would say : "You had better stay there and learn your 
trade." They could not send us to high school and college ; so the 
next best thing was to have us learn a trade ; and we had it dinged 
into us morning, noon, and night, in season and out of season. 
They saw that the men with trades were better off than the men 
unskilled; so learn a trade. How? "Well, learn it; that is all." 
My mother and my father both went around to different factories 
and shops and places, and my mother actually had an idea that I 
would make a pretty good horse-shoer. Thank God ! She failed 
in that. I was not apprenticed to a horse-shoer though I barely 
escaped it. So, when they failed to get me apprenticed to some- 
body, in some trade, they left me to my own resources, and I 
went into a shoe factory. Then my troubles in learning a trade 
really began. Mr. Thurber says that the foreman in his shop 
comes along and says to the new boy: "Can you do that?" 
"Yes." "Well, go ahead." That was my trouble, and that is the 
trouble with nearly all the boys and girls compelled to go from 
the lower-grade schools into the shops and factories today. The 
trade of shoemaking is divided up into seventy-nine or eighty 
parts. A shoe passes through that many processes before it is 
complete and sent out upon the market. Imagine yourself the 
eightieth part of a shoemaker for a number of years at a time. 
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You get a little old, your eyesight begins to fail, your fingers 
become a little stiff, and your back a little bent. Then contem- 
plate yourself as the outsider, because they want the young men, 
not so much skilled as dextrous; and they want faster men. 
That is the usual fate now in large factories. 

But to get back to the boy and the girl. The trouble with me 
was this continual pounding at home: "Learn a trade, learn a 
trade." And of course I tried to learn a trade, and pick up as 
much as I could. The foreman got me into a position where 
perhaps I was turning out two dollars worth of work for fifty 
cents ; and that settled it. That was my misfortune ; I was kept 
there. When I wanted to take the next place above: "No, no; 
you stay right where you are." Why, it was profitable to him. 
Unlike the boy in Mr. Thurber's place — it is unprofitable there 
to the employer — in my trade it was highly profitable to the 
employer to keep me there earning big profit for him. He did 
not care anything about me. I was compelled, of course, to learn 
my trade, and I learned it by leaving him nine times in seven 
years. When I thought I was competent to run this, that, or the 
other machine, I would go to him and ask him for the wages and 
the answer invariably was : "Ah, oh, you want to get ahead too 
fast; oh, no, I won't stand for it." The next morning I had a 
job in some other factory, where I had the work and wages 
desired. In a few weeks, when he thought I was thoroughly 
competent, he would meet me: "What are you doing?" "Work- 
ing for so and so." "How much are you getting?" "So much." 
"You lie ; you are not getting it. You come back to the factory, 
and I will give that much if you won't tell anybody:" "Well, I 
don't want to go back." "You come back, or I will go and see 
your father." That usually settled it. My parents, because they 
had seen the foreman and he had said, "Yes, I will teach him a 
trade," fondly hoped I would learn a trade under him. They 
could see nothing but his promise to teach me a trade; and I had 
trouble with him — plenty; and I had trouble at home — lots. 

I have observed in all of my experience that that is a profit- 
able process; at least in the shoe trade; it is profitable to the 
employer only. It is at that point that I want to see the state 
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of Massachusetts, this old commonwealth, step in and take hold 
of the boy and the girl. With all of this immigration coming in 
to us, what are they to do — what are their children to do when, 
at the end of the common-school term, they present themselves 
at the factories ? They then become the victims of the employers. 
You will say: "Well, all employers are not engaged in the 
business of grinding all that they can out of these boys and 
girls." No, I am proud to say that all employers are not; but 
there is a sufficient number of them to make us sit up and take 
notice. Again, nine times out of ten it is not the employer who 
does the grinding; it is his understrapper. The little foreman, 
who wants to make a good showing in his department, wants to 
go down to the employer and say : "See what I have saved you ; 
why can't you give me a moiety of it?" This is the system: that 
I complain of. If the employers knew more about the workings 
of their own factories, there would not be so much trouble, so 
many strikes. The workmen would get along better. But you 
know, of course, in this present stage of our civilization we are all 
clutching each other's throats and squeezing out what we can of 
the other fellow for ourselves. So the foreman in the factory 
is human, the same as you and I, and he wants to grind out 
whatever there is for himself. But he generally has to grind out 
a good big lump for the employer before he gets a little for him- 
self. Thus the conditions are made; and whoever comes next 
from the schools must accept those standards, those wages, those 
conditions. 

Now, we felt it incumbent upon us to pass a compulsory 
education law in Massachusetts, and we employ officers to enforce 
that law, and we hale the parents into court and punish them if 
they do not send their children to school ; and if they send them 
into the factories, and lie about their ages, we will punish them 
too. Why? Somebody has said: "Make the means of your 
education as free as water, and you will make a republic that 
will endure forever." That being true, we want the children 
educated, and the citizens of this commonwealth pour out money 
for it today with unstinted hand. In the town of Revere I never 
have seen the day when they would not vote every dollar required 
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by the school committee to enlarge our schools and give them the 
very best that could be had with money. So that, if it is necessary 
for the perpetuation of our republic that education be as free as 
water, my friends, will you not agree with me that with it 
there ought to go some sort of industrial training to make that 
education of real value in establishing the home? 

And the home — don't you notice that our old-fashioned 
homes are going out of existence? Don't you notice that we 
are being crowded into tenement houses? Don't you notice 
that, where one family lived, two or three are being crowded in 
at the present time? We do not want to see that; you do not 
want to see the American workman forced to live in hovels not 
much better than dog kennels, as I have seen them — not here, 
in our New England states, but in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, in the coal-mining districts. I assure you you would not 
exist in the hovels those men are compelled to live in ; and they 
consider themselves fortunate, too. 

Now, if we are to have education as free as water, so as to 
train the mind for good citizenship, why should not the state go 
into the business of giving industrial education, so that when the 
boys and girls leave school, if perforce they are compelled, at the 
end of the grammar-school term, there may be an industrial 
training-school where we can at least assist them in the 
learning of the art of their trade or calling, whatever it 
might be. If we cannot do any more than assist them in the 
choice of the work they are best fitted to do, with ample oppor- 
tunity to acquire a complete and masterful knowledge of their 
trade or calling through night courses; if we make them good 
mechanics, we make them good citizens and good home-makers, 
good fathers and mothers ; and, of course, we shall thereby raise 
the general tone of our citizenship here in Massachusetts. That, 
it seems to me, is something that the state ought to be glad to 
take hold of; because it is a sound business proposition, capable 
of magnificent results. And yet there are those who are opposed 
to it, even among those who are to be benefited most of all — 
the workmen themselves. 

The manufacturer has no time to teach — that is true. In no 
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part of the establishment is there time to do anything except keep 
the machinery going. Very well; what are we to do? Where 
else are we to get the knowledge and the information that will 
make of us good mechanics? We cannot all be teachers; we 
cannot all be Harvard professors and principals of high 
schools; some of us have to work. (Please consider that 
a little joke; I refer, of course, to manual labor.) That 
being the case, help us to do as good work, as productive work, 
as possible. The state can well afford to take the boys and girls 
leaving school — for this reason: They leave school now at an 
average of about fourteen years, or at the end of the grammar- 
school course. My impression is that, if there were industrial 
schools established in these centers, the parents would see the 
advantage of keeping the boys or girls at least two years at the 
high school, because in the industrial school they could get addi- 
tional knowledge and information and real training, soi that, 
when they presented themselves to employers, they would not be 
helpless, compelled to accept the conditions that exist. They are 
now so compelled, because when they come in they are to some 
extent a nuisance to the employer. Well, suppose a boy or girl 
came in at sixteen, having had two years of industrial schooling. 
Do you suppose the employer would attempt to take advantage of 
that boy or girl? By no means; they are valuable; he knows 
where to put them; he puts them, where they can do the most 
good, not only for themselves, but for him. They are no longer 
in the way; they have the knowledge and ability worth some- 
thing to him; and, instead of starting at 50 cents a day, they are 
more likely to start at $1.50 a day. Then the opportunity to con- 
tinue their course at night enables them to become journeymen, 
able at twenty-one to earn a good living. We shall not see so 
many young men, or middle-aged men, unmarried. 

Given these opportunities by the state, and having acquired 
the knowledge and ability, they will not be huddled together in 
the crowded quarters of the large industrial centers, but will push 
into the sparsely settled suburbs and will establish homes with 
up-to-date improvements. There will be fewer of the married 
women working in the mills and factories for "pin-money" (?) 
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The husband and father, with his increased practical education, 
will command a higher standard of wages because of his increased 
earning capacity, and the compulsion upon the part of the wife 
and tender children to go toi work to> add a little to the family pot 
will have ceased. 

Employers seldom refuse to pay the very highest wages to 
those whose skill and effort entitle them to it. It is a common 
belief that strikes and labor troubles are caused mainly by infer- 
ior workmen ; and I must confess there is ground for that belief. 

Those acquainted with the social side of our modern indus- 
trialism will readily comprehend the tremendous influence for 
good this scheme will exert in the uplift of the morals of the 
working people and of the community at large. That side of 
the question can well be left to you teachers, who must often feel 
the pangs of bitter disappointment at the failures of bright pupils 
who have been torn from you and rudely thrust into the conflict 
to battle against the stern necessities of our modern industrial 
life. 

I have said that many unions and union leaders are opposed 
to the scheme, and I repeat : it is because they do not understand 
it. But where it has been brought home to them and thoroughly 
thrashed out, their opposition disappeared. I argued it in a 
meeting of the Central Labor Union of Lawrence, and the 
scheme was unanimously approved. I accepted a challenge to 
debate it with the president of the Boston C. L. U. before the 
Cambridge C. L. U. and my opponent later called upon me and 
announced his conversion, while those who listened gave their 
approval, though no vote was taken. 

Thus, when the union worker finds this is not a sinister 
scheme of the employer, but an effort of those who love their 
fellow-men and are trying to do something more for them than 
is being done today ; a plan of those who desire to raise the stand- 
ard of living of our American workmen, and to place in their 
hands the means of winning social preferment — for "moral 
worth, not wealth, should be the true standard of individual and 
national greatness," as well as material advancement; in other 
words, a project to advance and promote the best interests of the 
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workers, and to provide an insurmountable obstacle to the lower 
standards of living being introduced through the immense immi- 
gration to our shores — he will accept it and indorse it. 

This is what this project means to me as a union man; and 
I know I voice the sentiments of a very large number of shoe- 
workers, as well as the textile workers whom Mr. Golden repre- 
sents, when I express the hope that the work of the commission 
may meet with every success. 

Members of the Harvard Teachers' Association, this is a 
work that must commend itself to you and to every honest man, 
and I feel certain we can go hand in hand together to work it out 
for the good of our commonwealth and all its people. 



